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A capacity crowd gathered at Alliot Hall for Las Vegas Night 
Parents’ Weekend. 
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by D.J. Kaczynski 
Copy Editor 

This year, Parents’ Weekend 
at St. Michael’s was once again 
termed a success by SMC stu- 
dents and Parents’ Weekend 
organizers. Parents swarmed in 
from many states to see their 
sons and daughters and to par- 
take in some of the activities 
planned. 

The Weekend's schedule was 
packed with events that even 
the so-called “orphans,” those 


' students whose parents could 


not attend the weekend, could 
enjoy. This year Marie Lamont 
was chairwoman of Parents’ 
Weekend. She said it was the 
first year there was only one 
chairperson and she said she 
was ‘very pleased with the out- 
come.” Lamont said Las Vegas 
Night did exceptionally well 
and she was happy with the 
attendance. “There were a lot of 
people there, but also a large 
number of people at the dance,” 
she said. 

The weekend’s major events 
included: a Wind and Jazz 
Ensemble concert, a victorious 
SMC rugby game, a Rathskeller 
Happy Hour, and tle Parents’ 
Weekend Banquet. 
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it was fun being with parents at 
the Rat. “We had a really good 
time and everyone else looked 
like they were having a good 
time too,” she said. Kirby said 
she thought Las Vegas Night 
was a success even though she 
did not walk away with any win- 
nings. 

There were large turnouts at 
all events with the North Cam- 
pus Dance attracting the largest 
crowd. The gym was decked out 
in blue for the occasion and the 
band “Generation Gap” played 
jazz and big band music. The 
Sophomore Class sponsored a 
car wash and raised $160 at the 
event. 

Although shopping and din- 
ing in Burlington are not sche- 
duled activities, they seemed to 
be recurring favorites on Par- 
ents’ Weekend. The weekend 
gave students a chance to meet 
their friends’ parents, and par- 
ents, perhaps, got a better look 
at their sons’ and daughters’ 
adjustment to college life. 

“Both parents and students 
seemed really excited about the 
weekend,” said Lamont. “Some 
parents came up to me and said 
they thought the activities were 
really fun and that all together 





Hyuga giving speech 


by D.J. Kaczynski 
_ Copy Editor 
Hosai Hyuga, board chairper- 
son of Japan’s Sumitomo Metal 
Industries, will give the St. 
Michael's commencement 
address at graduation ceremo- 


~ nies on Sunday, May 11 in the 


Ross Sports Center. Hyuga, a 
close adviser to Japanese Pre- 
mier Yasuhiro Nakasone in the 
areas of industry and foreign 
trade, is a central participant in 
forming national economic pol- 
icy in Japan. 

SMC President Paul Reiss 
awarded Hyuga an honorary 
doctor of jurisprudence degree 
from SMC at. a delegation 
ceremony in Osaka, Japan in 


October 1985. At that time, - 


Reiss invited Hyuga to visit St. 
Michael's College. “We wanted 
Mr. Hyuga to explain his views 
of international trade relations 
and economic cooperation and 
we are very pleased he accepted 
our invitation,’ Reiss said. 

In 1931, Hyuga joined Sumi- 
tomo Metals and then graduated 
from the Department of Juris- 
prudence at the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. Sumitomo 
ranks third in Japan and is 


the free world. 
‘Hyuga’s long 0 
includes: chairperson of the 
Kansai Economic Federation, a 
trade organization with West- 
ern Japan’s major business com-— 
munities; executive director of 
the Japan Federation of Eco- 
nomic Organizations; adviser to 





mong the top six steel makers — 


the Japan Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion; director of the Kansai 
Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment ; counsellor to the Bank 
of Japan and adviser to the Japa- 
nese Science and Technology 
Agency. 

Hyuga’s experience extends 
further. Hyuga is a leader in 
i ional ovements 
































graduation ceremonies on Sunday: May 11. 


and serves as a member of major 
organizations linking Japan 
with the United States and Ger- 
many. He is also president of 
the Japan-Austria Society of the 
Kansai and the Kansai Associa- 


- tion of Switzerland and Japan. 


In 1980 he was decorated with 
the First Class Order of the 


Sacred Treasure. 
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New SA secretary, treasurer look 
forward to working next year 


by Jeffrey Chalbeck 


Diane Bergeron was ap- 
pointed Student Association 
secretary April-15 at the weekly 
meeting, while the only remain- 
ing applicant for treasurer, 
Michael Cadematori awaited the 
final approval for his appoint- 
ment. 

Bergeron, who was a floor 
representative in her first year 
of involvement in the S.A., said 
she is very excited about work- 
ing with Brian Donahue (SA 
president) and John Brady (SA 
vice president). 

Cadematori, ’87, was a floor 
representative for Linnehan 
Hall in his first year of SA work 
and received a letter of recom- 
mendation from this year's 
treasurer, Brian Cummings. 
Cadematori said he is looking 
forward to next year as well. He 
said he plans to stay on top of the 
responsibilities of his position as 


treasurer. ‘It's going to take a lot 
of my time, but it’s going to be 
worthwhile,’ Cadematori said. 


In high school, Diane Ber- 
geron was involved with student 
affairs. She was the class presi- 
dent as a freshman and student 
council treasurer during her 
years in high school. She said she 
enjoys being involved in student 
activities and she hopes others 
will become involved in the 
future. 

Cadematori said he was hope- 
ful he would be approved as SA 
treasurer, but was not overconfi- 
dent. He said he is looking for- 
ward to sitting on the trustee 
committee for finances, saying it 
will be interesting to observe 
and participate in it’s operation. 
Cadematori said he understands 
that this will be a difficult posi- 
tion, but he said he will set aside 
enough time to do the best job he 
can. 

Bergeron spoke with a con- 


ing the excitement of.the final 
approval fromthe night before. 
She talked about her duty of tak- 
ing the minutes, which she did . 
for the first time last night dur- 
ing the two-hour meeting. Ber~ 
geron also commented on the 
SA's workings this year, sayifig 
she was satisfied, but that she 
sees improvement coming next 
year with Donahue and Brady. 


The SA vice president John 
Brady had nothing but good 
things to say about the two pro- 
posed cabinet members. He said 
he highly recommends both of 
them and is looking forward to 
next year. Brady said, “Mike 
Cadematori is dedicated and 
Diane Bergeron works hard and 
she works well. Mike is expe- 
rienced, does well in school, and 
is a good accountant.” Brady also 
commented further on Bergeron 
saying, “I know Diane and I 
know we can work well together.” 


Freshman Debbie Kirby said _ the weekend was great.” stant smile, seemingly still rid- 
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History department awaits decision 


by Laura Chawziuk 


Anticipating the retirement 
of Edward Pfeifer at the end of 
this year, the history depart- 
ment is now in the process of 
hiring a new teacher for next 
year. Norbert Kuntz, history 
professor and chairman of the 
department, said the depart- 
ment staff formed a search com- 
mittee for a new professor this 
past semester. “Overall, the 
search has gone extremely well, 
and has been: very methodical,” 
Kuntz said. ‘We've had spectac- 
ular cooperation from everyone 
inside the department and with 
the dean’s office and personnel 


office. We've taken our time and 
gone very slowly.” 

Kuntz said St. Michael's’ 
began advertising for the posi- 
tion last year when news of 
Pfeifer’s retirement was con- 
firmed. Since then, he said 
advertisements were placed in 
the Burlington Free Press, The 
Boston Globe, Chronicle o, 
Higher Education, and Perspec- 
tives, a professional newsletter 
of the American Historical 
Association read by over 40.900 
professionals in the United 
States and Canada. The total of 
55 complete applications was 
narrowed dewn to 17 by March 
4, and interviews were arranged 
for five final candidates in 


WWPV will stay 


by Michael Henderson 
Lapy Ediros 

The Stucent Association has 
decided to allocate funds to 
allow WWPYV to stay on the air 
this summer. It also decided not 
to enact a list of policies that it 
wanted 'PV to follow. 

John Jennings, a disc jockey at 
’PV, said he thinks keeping the 
station going during the 
summer is a good idea. “A lot of 


people don’t understand that a - 


large audience other than St. 
Mikes’ students listens to the 
station, and they feel abandoned 
if it goes off the air in the 
summer,” Jennings said. 
Former SA treasurer Brian 
Cummings said the SA would 
not mind seeing the station stay 
on the air in the summer. He 
said the only problem was try- 
ing to decide whether the stu- 
dents should pay for it if they are 


April. One of the five candi- 
dates, however, withdrew after 
signing a contract with another 
institution, Kuntz said. 

Each of-the four candidates 
visited St. Michael’s in April to 
present a brief dissertation to 
history faculty members and 
students. They were, in order of 
interviews: 


After hearing presentations, 
Kuntz consulted approximately 
five students who attended ses- 
sions and some faculty members 
outside the history department. 
Kuntz said students were con- 
sulted on their choice of candi- 
dates and the reasons why. 

On Tuesday, April 15, the his- 


tory department submitted to 
President Reiss through Dean 
Provost, three names of candi- 
dates, in order of priority. The 
choice of top candidate was 
unanimous among faculty 
members. Kuntz said it would 
be “very unlikely if the presi- 
dent turned down our recom- 
mendation” but added, “In that 
case, we'd be back on the draw- 
ing boards.” 

On Wednesday, April 16, 
Kuntz said, “Right now I'm 
waiting for the dean and the 
president to contact me. Then 
I'll call the candidate and try to 
get a verbal commitment. If that 
comes to pass, we'll follow it up 
with a contract.” Both Kuntz 


and Reiss refused to name the 
top candidate, explaining that 
there is always the possibility 
that he might not accept the 
offer. 

Kuntz said Pfeifer will stay 
on to teach one American stu- 
dies course and the new teacher 
will be teaching two American 
studies courses along with two 
additional ones. He said since 
each candidate has slightly dif- 


ferent areas of competency, . 


those other two courses have 
not been decided yet. 


on the air this summer 


not there to listen to it. ’PV will 
have to go to the next SA meet- 
ing and show that students sup- 
port the plan, Cummings said. 

At first, the SA. was only 
going to give the funds to 'PV if 
’PV followed a list of SA poli- 
cies. The SA abandoned the pol- 
icies on the advice of Mike 
Luoma, station manager, 
because some of the policies 
were badly worded, Cummings 
said. Luoma also submitted a 


plan to the SA that helped to get 
the funds for ’PV. “If imple- 
mented the way it is proposed, it 
will be excellent,” Cummings 
said. 

Another aspect of the ‘PV 
story is that it will not be mov- 
ing after all. Chris McClure, 
’PV’s faculty adviser, said an 


adequate location has not yet” 


been found. He said ’PV will 
probably not be moving for 
another two years. “We do not 


want to move in haste just to 
have to move again,” he said. 

McClure said that negotia- 
tions for a new PV home con- 
tinue, however. He also said 
that the administration is com- 
mitted to put money into the 
facility to make up for not being 
able to move it. 


SMC students help to make Auction a success 


by Judy Fritz’ 
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Vermont's ETV’s 12th annual 
Auction ended Saturday night 
after thousands of items were 
sold to bidders at an estimated 
profit of $263,000. 

“This year’s figure is approxi- 
mately $3,000 less in compart- 
son to last year’s,” said Susan 
Walker, public relations spokes- 
person for ETV, “This is not an 


exact figure, howéver, because 











we are still in the process of help it run smoothly throughout _, to come over.” she said. 
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adding up*all the figih 
ding to Walker, over 
000 Stems were donated for the 
sé. These items come from 
businesses throughout the state 
and Montreal. .‘‘Montreal 
accounts for approximately 40 
percent of the items donated,” 
she said. 
Walker says about 3,000 
volunteers donate their time to 
help organize the event and to 
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"Among those volunteers, an 
estimated 50 St. Michael's Col- 
lege students donated their time 
to the cause, over the 10-day 
period. “St. Michael’s has a great 
tradition of volunteering for all 
our fund drives, and we appre- 
ciate that help an awful lot,’ 
Walker said. 
“It’s always great to have the 
students so close because we can 
always depend on some students 
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3TV’s Auction, which com- 


prises about 8 percent of ETV’s - 


annual three million dollar 
budget, is used to support pro- 
gramming on Vermont's public 
television network. 

Walker said, “In a sense, the 
money that we bring in is going 
right back out to everyone who 
donated in the form of good pro- 
grams.” 


night period. “We've gotten 
some great feedback from peo- 
ple who said they watched and 
had a great time. So overall we're 
really pleased,” she said. 

High bidders may pick up 
their items this week at ETV’s 
studio in Fort Ethan Allen on 
Route 15 in Colchester. Pick-up 
hours are 12 noon to 5 p.m. 


Saga employee receives back-pay 


by Matt Sutkoski 
Defender Staff 


A dispute over docked pay for 
breaks between Saga and a stu- 
dent employee, which had 
prompted the student to contact 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor has 
apparently been resolved. 

The student, who delcined to 
give her name because she 
feared she may get fired, said 
that she had called the Wage and 
Hour division of the USS. 
Department of Labor “just out 
of curiosity” during the dispute. 
She said that the Saga employers 
assumbed that the employees 
were taking breaks when they 
were not. Saga, as a result, was 
taking pay away for these breaks. 


The employee noticed the 
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keeping records of her pay- 
checks. She did not know if any 
other employees had the same 
problem because she said most 
employees did not keep accurate 
records of their paychecks. 

Thomas Ryan, the director of 
Saga at St. Michael’s, was on 
vacation the week she found the 
problem, but when he returned 
the student said, “He was very 
nice to me,” and, “He assured me 
that I'll get my money back.” On 
Wednesday the student said the 
back-pay had indeed appeared in 
her paycheck. 

Ryan said that the dispute was 
“an inhouse problem that had 
been resolved.” He declined 
further comment. 

Al Butler, the area director of 
the Wage and Hour division of 


problem after she had been the Department of Labor in Por- 
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tland, Mk, said that if a student 
finds himself being short- 
changed by a campus employer, 
he should first try to work it out 
with the employer. 

If that doesn’t work, he said, 
the student should call the Wage 
and Hour division, and they will 
investigate. If the problem was 
inadvertant on the part of the 
employer, the Wage and Hour 
Department would just ask the 
employer to give the student 
employee the back-pay, Butler 
said. 

If the problem was deliberate, 
the employer is subject to possi- 
ble “fines, liabiliry and dam- 
ages.” The punishment would be 
proportional to the amount of 
the back-pay owed, Butler said. 

“Nota lot of college campuses 
have this problem,” Butler said. 
“Most try to comply with the 
law.” 

Nancy Merrills of the Bur- 
lington office of Wage and Labor 
was on vacation and unavailable 
for comment. Her office would 
have handled the dispute had it 


| not been resolved. 
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by Sara-J-eanne Stanzione 


Carolyn Bell Shaw, acclaimed 
economist-and professor at Wel- 
lesley College, gave an informa- 
tive explanation of the deficit in 
her lecture on April 15 at St. 
Michael's College. Bell was at St. 
_ Michael's in honor of the SMC 

“Omicron Delta Epsilon Eco- 
nomics Awards Banquet and 
gave a lecture in Cheray Science. 
Hall that afternoon. 

Bell spoke-on the deficit and 
why USS. citizens. shold ‘be con- 
cerned about it. She began by 
pointing out.the size of the fed- 
eral deficit, which is about 
$205.6 billion, $1,800 per person 
in the country. Bell said she 
thinks the statement; “We are 
borrowing money from the 
future to spend today,” is false. 
US. citizens should not only be 
worried about what the deficit 
will do to their grandchildren; 





April 15. 


Dorm leaks end 


by John Jennings 


Residents of Founders Hall 
were the victims of the spring 
thaw this year, as roof leaks 
caused melted snow to seep into 


_ some rooms. 


_ Leaks were reported primar- 
ily on the fourth and third 
floors, said Tim Pedrotty, main-. 
tenance center director. 

When the snow melted, 
water seeped into the slate roof 
and froze. The expansion of 
trapped ice caused some of the 
slate to crack. Because there is 
little insulation in the 70-year- 
old building, water leaked into 
the fourth and third floors. 
‘Leakage caused minor damage 
to carpets, ceilings and walls, 
said Pedrotty. 

Fourth-floor rooms with 
dormer windows were particu- 
larly susceptible to leakage. 
Rather than sliding off the roof 
during the thaw, snow was 
_ trapped in the valleys between 
the roof and the dormers. This 


__ allowed more time for melting 






tuned economist Carolyn Bell Shaw lectured on the deficit 


they are affected today, she said. 

Bell gave a basic description of 
the deficit. The government's 
spending exceeds its taxes, she 
‘said, and when taxes are insuffi- 
cient, the government must bor- 
row. Between 1979 and 1985, 
this borrowing tripled under 
President Reagan's administra- 
tion, she said. The income of pri- 
vate savings becomes available 
to the government for borrow- 
ing, but as the borrowing has 
increased over the years, the 


-funds available for private. 
- investment has decreased. 


When there are not enough pri- 
vate savings, the rate of interest 
the government will have to pay 
will go up; but, she said, foreign 
savings have so far rescued the 
government from raising the 
rates, and this has saved people 
from paying higher taxes. | 
Bell also spoke of the interna- 
tional deficit and the balance of 
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ice to do damage, Pedrotty said. 

Maintenance crews repaired 
ceiling and carpet damage in a 
number of student rooms. In 
addition, touch-up painting was 
necessary for a few fourth-floor 
rooms, said Pedrotty. . 

Earlier this spring, mainte- 
nance crews cleared the roof of 
the heavy, melting snow. After 
the clearing, the leakage dissi- 
pated. 

No repairs were made on the 
roof, as leakage was confined to 
the thaw season, said Pedrotty. 
Spring rains will not cause leak- 
ing, he said. 

This summer, the damaged 
slate will be replaced. Slate dam- 
age is common to Founders dur- 
ing the annual spring thaw, 
which was particularly severe 
this year because of almost 
record-breaking snows.. 


trade. The United States has haa 
a deficit in trade for years, Bell 
said. She put most emphasis on 
the concern that the United 
States imports ore than it 
exports, creating a great deficit. 
The international deficit rises as 
foreigners lend money to sup- 
port the imports that United 
States citizens don’t care to pay 
for. She said that in the begin- 
ning this system was fine, but 
the government continued to 
borrow more and more money, 
and eventually buried itself in 
debt. 

The United States has become 
an international debtor, in debt 
to the rest of the world. The U.S. 
debt even exceeds the debts of 
Mexico, Argentina, and Brazil 
combined, Bell mentioned. She 
insisted it was important to 
address the United States’ debt; 
it is something our generation 

_must face. She implied about the 
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Economist speaks on U.S. deficit 


great number of United States 
assets owned by foreigners, stat- 
ing that foreigners have an 
ownership worth $40 billion in 
stocks and bonds. 

Bell suggested a solution to 
the problem. She said the United 
States must export more and 
import less to pay off its debts. 
This would mean that citizens 
would no longer have access to 
the foreign goods at lower pri- 
ces, we would have to work 


_ longer and pay higher prices for 


American goods, and inflation 
would rise. The foreigners own a 
significant percentage of the 
United States’ national debt; 
they lend the government 
money and expect to be paid 
interest, interest that will have 
to be paid five years from now, 
not in the future. So United 
States citizens should worry, or 
at least be aware, Bell stressed, 
because they are no longer bor- 


rowers or lenders, but debtors 
instead, and it is their generation 
that will be affected. 

Bell is a well-known econo- 
mist who often appears as spo- 
keswoman on current economic 
affairs. She is a member of the 
Board of Economic Advisors for 
the Manhattan Institute and has 
served on the Economic Policy 
Council. of the United Nations 
Association. She has. published 
two books and co-written 
another, all three dealing with ° 
economics. Her articles have 
appeared in the “Harvard Busi- 
ness Review,’ “Newsweek,” 
“Los. Angeles Times,” and she 
currently writes a monthly 
column for the “Boston Globe.” 
Bell is credited for her economic 
insight, but is also appreciated 
for her ability to “get to the heart 
of any controversy.” 


Back pack problems 


from the College Press Service 


With Nautilus machines in . 
the school gym, salad bars in the 
cafeteria and smoke-free areas 
in every student lounge, it might 
seem college life has never been 
healthier. 

But one enterprising profes- 
sor has found a new health 
hazard on campus. It’s that 
book-laden backpack you've 
been hefting over one shoulder 
all these years, says Ron Sendre, 

.a Central Michigan University 
professor of sports medicine. 


‘Knock-down _ shoulder” 1s Aenock-down. .shoulder.— a 


only one of the maladies Sendre 
ascribes to the overuse and mis- 
use of the popular book packs 


seen on ¢ve 
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American cam-_ 


pus. How can the innocent back- 
pack, symbol of outdoor 
lifestyles, wreak such devasta- 
tion on unsuspecting college 
students? “A heavy backpack 
changes your center of gravity,” 
says Sendre. “Your abdominal 
area is thrust forward, and your 
shoulders are brought posterior. 
Then a kid will carry that back- 
pack for six, eight minutes 
across campus to his next class.” 

In other words, he’s got lousy 
posture while carrying a mega- 
load of textbooks, and according 
to Sendre, “there’s bound to be 
lots of repercussions.” Besides 


drooping shoulder caused by 
constantly wearing the pack 
slung over one shoulder — 


backpacks can cause swayback, 
shoulder tension, headaches, 
even nerve damage. 

There is a simple remedy: 
“Lighten the load is the best 
advice I can give,” the professor 
says. But if one’s credit load 
demands carting 30 pounds of 
Organic Chemistry texts, the 
Unabridged Works of Shakes- 
peare and a jumbo box of Cray- 
olas for Art 101, Sendre 
suggests wearing the pack the 
way it was designed to be worn. 

“T’ve never seen a backpack 
with just one strap,” he says. 
Yet that’s the way most students 


wearthem. “Rather than raking =. -- 


che time to throw both straps 
on, they just throw on one. ~ 
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FROM THE 
EDITORS 


Alcohol policy isn’t fair 





The administration has drawn up 
it’s alcohol policy to bring St. 
Michael’s within the legal bounds of 
Vermont’s new drinking law. The 
policy has been sent to the trustees 
to be voted on. 

Next year half of the incoming 
freshmen will nor be of legal drink- 
ing age. But the administration’s 
policy not only affects the freshmen, 
it affects all the classes. 


If the trustees pass this policy 
there will be no floor or hall parties 
involving alcohol allowed in the 
quad. This includes all the legal 
sophomores who happen to live in 
Alumni, Joyce, Ryan or Lyons. 

Alcohol will not be allowed in 
common areas. This includes hal- 
Iways, stairwells, lounges and base- 
ments. This affects every student. 

And worst of all, there will be no 
kegs allowed. Kegs have become a 
tradition at the townhouses and to 
take that right away from 22-year- 


old seniors is extremely unfair. 

It is agreed that St. Michael’s has 
to obey the laws of Vermont, but the 
college is going overboard. Only a 
small percentage of students will not 
be legal next year. So why penalize 
the entire school body? 

The college will be stealing the 
rights of seniors — rights they have 
had for three years and rights they 
should legally still have. 

The alcohol policy should start 
with the class of 1990 and continue 
from there to the classes of 1991, 
1992, etc. Don’t take the drinking 
privilege away from those who 
already have it. Just don’t give it to 
those who don’t possess the right in 
the first place. This is a fair system 
and one the administration should 
have thought about before drawing 
up its own policy. 

Every student now at St. 
Michael’s should protest if this pol- 
icy is passed by the trustees. 


Looking at Libya 


On Monday, April 14, President 
Reagan launched a retailiatory mil- 
itary strike against Libya in an effort 


to persuade Col. Moammar Khad- | 


afy that unless a mounting cam- 


“paign of anti-American terrorism is" ~ 


halted, the United States is prepared 
to escalate attacks against targets in 
Libya. 

While the attack stimulated 
another great surge of patriotism 
nationwide and showed the “Mad 
Man of the Mediterrean” that the 
United States means business, there 
are questions that have to be raised. 

Will this attack provoke Khadafy 
into more attacks on the innocent 
people of the United States and their 
allies? One cannot forget the shoot- 
ings in the Rome and Vienna air- 
ports that killed several innocent 
bystanders, including 11-year-old 
Natasha Simpson. Terrorist attroci- 
ties in a Berlin disco, in airports as 


war without boundaries: between 
terrorists and their targets. Some of 
Khadafy’s greatest enemies in the 
Middle East felt obliged to condemn 
the U.S. attack after Libyan televi-. 
sion showed injured children in their 
hospital beds. The outrage in the 
Middle East over the attacks could 
possibly create a more favorable cli- 
mate for terrorist activities aimed at 
seeking vengeance against the Uni- 
ted States and its interests around 
the world. Judging from this, the 
bombing raid is not likely to deter 
acts of Libyan-backed terrorism, 
but will rather provide the impetus 
for further attrocities. 

The military strike was an alterna- 
tive to sitting back and letting Khad- 
afy continue his reign of terror. 
However, it is now time for the Rea- 
gan Administration to pursue 
peaceful alternatives. Negotiation 
and discussion throughout the 


well as airplanes garnered feelings of ‘entire world community must be 


deep sorrow and anger. But is 
attacking Libya the answer? 
Historical evidence points to a 
poor prognosis as far as supressing 
further violence on Libya’s part. 
World reaction to the U:S. strike 
points to a possible escalation in the 


seen as a priority to military action. 
A diplomatic solution to the Libyan 
problem must be worked out. Blood 
has been spilled by both factions, 
and it is time for the bleeding to 
stop. 
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Student at Large: the final letter 


To the Editors: 


I was just thinking, 
not that it really matters but... 


- as I said at the end of my 
first letter to The Defender, | 
write to get things out of the 
dorm rooms on campus, 
express an opinion and well, 


’ maybe even make someone 


think for a minute — possi- 
bly a new concept to some. 
However, often I have 


brought out the negative 


side of thigs and wish to 
remind people af what St. 
Michael’s has going for it. 
So now I stand up and 
applaud... 

- ‘our beloved professors, 
of which I would say 99% 
are excellent. They really 
care what they ar doing and 
very willing to help if some- 
one asks; unfortunately 
some students are too shy to 
say “help.” I think it’s great 
too that they are getting a 
salary increase. For them, 
‘Quality is job one.’ 

- the Ross Sport Center, 
the McCarthy Arts Center, 
our sporting fields, the 
townhouses, and I would 
have to say the physical 
facilities of this school (in 
general) are very very good. 
Like for instance... 

- the Durick Library is the 
third largest library in the 
state of Vermont. I don’t 
know what that says about 
Vermont libraries, but it’s 
still the third best library 
available in the state. 

- to continue, how many of 
you realize how how really 
nice our little chapel is? 


- and the Edmundites- 
how can we forget about 
them who provide so much 
for our community. I think 


possibly this is the area. 


where our feeling of ‘com- 
munity originates. 

- Fire and Rescue. I don’t 
think people know how 
much they do or how valua- 
ble they really are unless you 
need them or work on the 
squads. They train hard and. 
know their stuff. As I have 


with my life because when 
you're with them, you’re in 
good hands! 

- Student Activities who 
provide so many extra- 
curricular activities for St. 
Michael's students. 

- SAGA, which isn’t really 
all that bad when it comes 
right down to it. Besides, 
when all esle fails, there’s 
always the cereal or p’nut 
butter and fluff sandwiches. 
Those nuking machines are 
just great too! 

- Let us not forget the 
maintenance staff either! 
Most people (students in the 
dorms in particular) are so 
busy messing this place up 
that they don’t notice it was 
maintenance who just fin- 
ished cleaning up after them 
a minute ago. 

- .WWPV 88.7 FM. Seri- 
ously, the variety available is 
just a part of this college sta- 
tion’s quality. Sure you'll 
tune into a bad show once in 
a while, but if you look at the 
play lists you would see my 
meaning. The DJ’s, al- 
though amateurs, run pretty 
smooth shows and try their 
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best. Next year with stereo, 
WWPYV can be a serious 
force. 

- five to ten years ago one 
man, Fr. Oullette, worked 
out. of: one little office in 
Jemery to counsel students 


both personally and profes- | 
sionally. He was the student ~ 


resource center. Today’s 


Student. Resource Center is — 
one of the most valuable — 
tools available on this cam- — 
_ pus. To list what this place — 
said before, I’d trust them does would be difficult, but 


they do doa great job! Here 
is 
where my Most Improved 
Here is where my Most Im- 
proved/Valuable Player 
Award lies. 
- next to last I would like 
to point out St. Michael’s 
students. Sure we like to go 
out and play hard on the 
week-ends, but as a bunch, I 
think we're all OK. We’re 
just a group of college stu- 
dents doing the best we can, 
and trying to make it a little 
fun along the way. 
- finally, after you’ve read 
what I’ve said, FEEL 
GOOD ABOUT THAT! 
Have a great summer! 


Paul Bostley 

Student at large 

P.S. I hear we're ,getting 

another switchboard next 
year! 


-7e_—_—_—————————— 


To the Editors: many got a laugh out of it, 

About the article “An did you consider those who 
inhuman rights issue” and may have been hurt by this? 
“Straight out of their | The Pretender was a joke 
closets.” Although it was a and the subject of homosex- 
spoof issue, and I’m sure Uality is too sensitive an 


issue to be in those pages. 
Your intention may not 
have been to get some kicks 
at the expense of another’s 
feelings, but if it was, then I 
guess nothing is sacred. 
Alicia Danti 


The Defender Statf wishes the 
entire SMC community the best of 
luck: on finals, and a happy 


summer of 1986. 
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St. Mich 
1990 


by George Snell 
Editorial Page Editor 


Bill Miller and Todd Busch 
carefully opened the concealed 
package they had just 
smuggled into their dorm 
room. The blinds were drawn, 
the door locked and the lights 
dimmed. The two freshmen 
looked nervously at each 
other. 

“Are you sure we can’t get 
caught?” Busch asked. 

“Don’t worry about it,” 
Miller replied. “As long as we 
stay in the room and don’t 
make a lot of noise we’re safe.” 

“But what about the came- 
ras in the corridor. Security 
must have seen us with the 
package.” 

Busch was looking pale. 
Beads of perspiration dotted 
his forehead. He chewed on his 
lower lip, waiting for his room- 
mate to answer. 

“IT told you not to worry. 
Security will just think I got a 
care package from home. Now 
let’s start to party.” 

Miller reached into the box 
and pulled out the illegal sub- 
stance. He looked at it greed- 


by S. W. Lewis 
Exec. Editor 


The time has now arrived when 
one can look back in retrospect at 
the 1985-86 academic year, and 
summarize those memorable (and 
not so memorable) events that the 
SMC community shared and took 
part in. 

To start, Durick Library was 
sworn to silence, at least theoreti- 
cally. The administration saw the 
legitimate need for a quiet place for 
students to pursue their studies. 
The students contended that this 
was squelching a happening wee- 
knight social center on campus. 
My question to that: What isn’t a 
happening social center on cam- 
pus? This quiet business didn't 
work anyway. I still walk through 
its aisles hearing everybody’s wee- 
kend plans and tales of romantic 
woes. 

Although we saw the supression 
of the 200 series townhouses, they 
still remained the “cultural, social, 
and intellectual epicenter of the 
college.” To these people the onus 
was placed upon to educate and 


enlighten other students, and to. 


stamp out the menace of the 
“pseudo people.” Good work, 
guys; your contributions were 
many, and will be sorely missed. 

Vermont finally folded to 
national pressure (or should I say 
blackmail) and raised their drink- 
ing age to 21. SMC students 
reacted to this by consuming dou- 
ble their normal daily alcohol 
requirement. 

The academic year 1985-86 saw 
the emergence of Paul Bostley, the 
Student at Large. Despite numer- 
ous jokes and criticisms, Paul 
addressed issues concerning the 
status quo of SMC students, 


including some critical analyses of 


the telephone system, WWPYV Ste- 
reo or Bust, and, of course, the 


ael’s in 


ily. Busch reached out and 
touched it. 

“How do you take it? What 
does it do to you?” 

He was in a panic. 

“For cryin’ out loud, Todd, 
will you just mellow out?” 

“I can’t help it. I’ve never 
done anything like this 
before.” 

“OK,” Miller said. “Listen 
to me. One of the seniors told 
me this stuff used to be a vital 
part of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity. People used to gather 
together and have a good time. 
You could meet new people, 
get rid of tension and just kick 
back. It’s only recently that the 
administration took this right 
away.” 

“Really?” 

“Really. So let’s do it.” 

“OK.” 

Miller pulled out his father’s 
ancient SMC bottle opener 
and yanked the caps off the 
two beer bottles. He gave one 
to his roommate. 

“Here’s to tradition,” he 
said. 


George Snell is the Defender’s Edi- 
torial Page Editor. 


, The Academic Year in Review : 


importance of the function of 


chocolate in one’s \jfe. One can 
only guess what the student at 
large will come up with next, but at 
least he is not infested with the 
number-one disease prevalent 
upon the SMC campus — apathy. 

February saw the SMC Purple 
Knights men’s basketball team 
capture first place in the Mideast 
Conference over Gannon Univer- 
sity. Thanks for the thrill of victory 
you supplied that night, guys, and 
best of luck next year. 

One cannot forget those wond- 
erful annual events that tend to 
incite the SMC campus into an 
uproar — the annual’ tuition 
increase and room draw. I like to 
look at these evenis in the perspec- 
tive of a game show, the former 
being “Make Me Laugh,” the latter 
being “Jeopardy.” 

The students of St. Michael’s 
College were treated to the emer- 
gence of some decent local talent 
this year, in regards to the field of 
music. The Lawyers, The Boyz, 
and The Cuts received airplay all 
over the dial, and began to gain a 
substantial following on the SMC 
campus. They played all the local 
venues, frat parties, weddings, bar 
mitzvahs, everywhere except St. 
Michael’s College. 

WWPV became a legitimate 
media force on the SMC Campus 
and the surrounding community in 
1986. Although the target date for 
stereo conversion was set for 
March, red tape and delays caused 
PV’s cure for mono to be post- 
poned until September. “The Rock 
of the Champlain Valley” promises 
to be bigger and better than ever in 
86-87. 

Registration seemed to be 
another chapter in the book of stu- 
dent discontent. Well, I couldn't 
see myself improving the system in 
any way if I was the SMC registrar. 
Patience is key in this situation. | 





by Mike Luoma 


War in your living room! 
Live, from Libya, it’s Monday 
Night! 

ROLL THEME 

Monday Night Live! With 
guest co-hosts Muma and Ron- 
nie! Starring Caspa Win- 
burgers! George “Sargeant” 
Shultz! Mrs. Ka-Daffy! Mag- 
gie T.! The Seventh Fleet! 
Libyan Patrol Boats! Comedi- 
ans Larry “listen to me” 
Speakes, and Bernie “laugh it 
up” Kalb! ABC! NBC! CBS! 
With Special Musical Guests, 
those truly violent femmes, The 
Ka-Daffy Personal Guard! 
And now...Ronnie and Muma! 


SSR tik pela a Ras 


hope everyone takes Patience 101, 
which is being offered this fall. 

The senior class will be 
addressed at its graduation by 
Mr. Hosai Hyuga. The funny 
thing about this is his name was 
not on the list the seniors submit- 
ted as their choices for speakers. 
There is no contention that Mr. 
Hyuga is qualified, but I think all 
will agree that the time has come 
to develop better procedures for 
the selection of a commencement 
speaker. President Reiss has 
already expressed his interest in 
this regard, which is a step in the 
right direction for the Class of ’87. 

The South African government 
had the audacity to declare to the 
world that apartheid is dead. My 
only response to this is try telling 
that to Nelson Mandella. Mean- 
while, several UVM students had 
the guts to brave the elements, 
and set up a shantytown to protest 
the university’s holdings in South 
Africa. 

On a lighter note, downtown 
Burlington saw the birth of Clan- 
cy’s, and quarter drafts became a 
Wednesday night tradition at Fin- 
negan’s. We missed the Last 
Chance, which had to close its 
doors for a while, but the Rat at 
SMC was still an impressive 
social gathering place this past 
year, with numerous promotions, 
cheap beer, a new carpet (which 
some mutants insist on putting 
their cigarettes out on), andevena 
few bands, thanks to Eileen, Ted, 
Dave and all the rest. 

Thus was the school year of 
1985-86. May it rest in peace as it 
slowly but surely winds down. We 
laughed, we cried, we screamed in 
anger. There was never a dull 
moment at SMC. Here’s to 1986- 
87. 


| Weekend 


Ron 


RONNIE: Well... 

MUMA: Ronnie, you impe- 
rialist pig-dog! Cross my line of 
death! Let me fill the Bay of 
Sidrah with American blood! 
RONNIE: (laughs): Well... 
MUMA: Laugh while you 
can, democratic swine! I have 
death squads everywhere! 
Strike me if you dare, you filthy 
son-with-no-father! (spits) 
Ptooey! On youand your coun- 
try! 

RONNIE (still laughing): 
Well... 

MUMA: You have asked for 
it! I must taunt you some 
more! Na na na na na, Ronnie 
is an imperialist pig-dog! 
RONNIE: Well..., Muma, it’s 
like this. I threaten, you taunt, 
I threaten, you taunt, I 
threaten, you taunt...Frankly, 
Muma, I’m bored. 

MUMA (still taunting): Nana 
na na na... I see taunting does 
not work! I will now begin 
insulting gestures! Boom go 
nightclubs ! Boom go 
airplanes! 

RONNIE: Well..., Muma, 
one thing: never threaten me 
when I’m bored. 







An orphan 


by Lisa Lavoy 


Another Parents’ Weekend 
has come and gone and once 
again I was parentless, an 
orphan, so to speak. It is a 
novel idea I guess, but my par- 
ents had to work. Many people 
seem to find this concept hard 
to grasp but somebody has to 
pay the $10,000 bill to St. 
Michael’s. 

Unlike some, who seemed 
struck with horror at the 
thought of being an orphan on 
Parents’ Weekend, I didn’t 
really mind. I was home two 
weeks ago for Easter and I will 
be home again in two weeks 
after finals. Being an orphan 
does not break my heart. | 
know my parents love me. That 
is why they were home, making 
money to send me to this over- 
priced institution of “Exce- 
llence.” 


As an orphan I failed to 
understand why everyone 
made such a fuss over Parents’ 
Weekend. For example, it is a 
ritual the day before the par- 
ents’ arrival to thoroughly 
clean the room. It is the time of 
year empty beer cans which 
have accumulated since first 
semester are thrown away. The 
rooms are unnaturally neat. 
But why not let Mom and Dad 
see you for the slob you really 
may be? They probably knowit 
anyway. After all, you have 
lived with them for nearly all 
your life. 

And why does everyone get 
dressed up for their parents? 
This is just Mom and Dad. Yet 
all during Parents’ Weekend, 





Show 


(CASPA: Can I now, Ronnie? 
Can I? Huh? Huh? Pleeeeease! 
Aw, c’mon, you let me have 
them! Let me use ’em, huh? 
RONNIE: Well... okay. 
Sorry, Muma, you asked forit. 
Caspa? 

(Muma runs off-stage) 
CASPA: Boom! Boom boom 
boom boom boom boom 
boom! 

(Ronnie smiles, waves, opens 
mouth to speak but nothing 
comes out) 

CASPA: Boom boom boom 
boom boom! 

FADE TO BLACK 
ANNOUNCER: Hope you 
enjoyed the opening segment. 
Stay tuned for the first skit 
when Muma disappears! 
There’s a whole night of fun 
ahead! Get your draft cards 
ready for that special drawing 
we told you about earlier, and 
be sure to be with us next week 
when our guest will be Danny 
Ortega, with musical guests. 


The Contras! It’s Monday 
Night Live! 

COMMERCIAL 

Mike Luoma is a Defender 
columnist. 


on Parent's 













people could be seen around 
campus dressed to the hilt. AsI 
sat pondering the situation, I 
tried to figure out who it was 
everyone was trying to impress. 
Certainly students don’t have 
to impress their parents or vice 
versa. I concluded that compe- 
tition runs rampant on Parents’ 
Weekend. : 

As an orphan I miss out on 
cocktail parties and the like. 
These always look like fun. 
People dressed as nicely as pos- 
sible and went around compli- 
menting everyone else. A 
thoroughly stimulating time. 

If you are not an orphan on 
Parents’ Weekend, you have 
the choice of having them take 
you to an over-priced Saga 
meal or to one of the more 
expensive restaurants in. Bur- 
lington. I guess if Mom and 
Dad pay $10,000 a year for a 
college education, a few more 
bucks for a meat at the Ice 
House won't hurt. 

I have to give St. Michael’s 
credit, though. They did a 
wonderful job planning nearly 
every minute of the day for 
Mom and Dad. That must have 
been a great help for those stu- 
dents who did not know what 
to say or what to do with their 
parents. 

































Even though students were 
home two weeks ago and will 
be home for summer soon, Par- 
ents’ Weekend was perfectly 
timed. Parents often give their 
kids a few bucks before they 
leave. And just think how 
handy that will come in for P- 
Day. 
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around campus 


Canadian Brass 


[he diverse musical sounds of 
[THE CANADIAN BRASS 
eturn by popular demand to 
he Flynn Theatre on Tues- 
lay, April 29. This five-man 
s»nsemble performs the clas- 
ics of Bach, Handel and 
Vivaldi as well as the ragtime 
sounds of Joplin and Morton. 
Performers in many senses, 
THE CANADIAN BRASS 
adds offbeat humor to their 


musical concerts. For reserva- 
tions and ticket info, call 86- 
FLYNN or contact Sallie 
Pintauro at 863-8778. 


Parapsychology 
Course 


Expand your cosmic horizons 
at the CHURCH STREET 
CENTER PARAPSYCHOL- 
OGY COURSE offered on 
Monday nights starting April 
21. Prominent local psychic 
Bernice Skowyra , examines 
such phenomena as psychic 


dreaming, automatic writing 
and out-of-body experiences. 
For additional info, contact 
the CHURCH STREET 
CENTER. at 135 Church 
Street, Burlington or call 863- 


0202. 
Wilderness 
Alliance 


Get away from it all! THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
ALLIANCE, a non-profit con- 
servation organization, is 
sponsoring more than 80 


trips around the world involv- 
ing canoeing, backpacking, 
horseback riding, sailing and 
other activities. To get back to 
nature, call toll free at 1-800- 
582-3624 (wait for tone) 4- 
1117-88. 


Summer Study 


The University of New 
Orleans is conducting 
summer study in Orleans, 
France from July 6.to August 
15, 1986. Teachers’ aids are 


sailles and other cities are also 
available. Additional info 
available at the Univ. of New 
Orleans, dept. of foreign lan- . 
guage (504) 286-6929. Con- . 
tact Dr. John R. Williams. 
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needed in learning institu- 4 
tions throughout this beauti- 4 
ful city on the Loire River just 7 
50 miles from Paris. Optional : 
trips to Mont St. Michel, Ver- 
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CAPHE grant given 


by Marty Pfeifer 


An Eastern perspective and 
japanese culture will be added to 
the existing St. Michael's Col- 
lege curriculum. The Consor- 
tium for the Advancement of 
Higher Education named St. 
Michael’s College to be one of 41 
colleges in the country to 
receive the CAPHE grant. 

Following the grant, SMC 
will send selected faculty 
members to Japan next spring. 
In Japan they will participate in 
a program studying Japanese 
history, philosophy and lan- 
guage. The result will be the 
addition of a cross-cultural 
dimension to the SMC curricu- 
lum by those professors. 

Of 850 potentially eligible 
private colleges, SMC was one 
of 130 invited to submit a prop- 
me ‘project is $oF 000; of whic — 
$30,000 will be received by 
CAPHE and $34,000 will be 
raised by St. Michael's. 

The project, under direction 


of President Paul Reiss, will 
begin in early summer of 1987 
with a Japanese language 
seminar. The selected faculty 
members will then attend a 
four-week program at the 
School of Comparative Culture 
at Sophia University in Tokyo, 
Japan. Theplan is to extend cur- 
rent teachings of Western civili- 
zation to include Eastern culture 
patterns. 

Japan is one of the few non- 
Western cultures found in a 
developed, industrial, urban 
society, which is why it was 
initially selected as the country 
and culture to be focused on. 
Japan was also selected because 
of SMC’s extensive connections 
with that country already. 

The grant was awarded by 
CAPHE President Michael 
O'Keefe who said, “We recog- 
nize the importance’ of St. 
pendent higher education, the 
high quality of its academic pro- 
gram and the leadership of the 
new president.” O'Keefe said 
the trustees of CAPHE liked St. 





Aaegree 
of caring. 


For people who care about people— 
: teachers, counselors, health and human 
> services professionals—Northeastern Uni- 
versity has a special place where you can 
obtain the knowledge and skills needed 
to help others. Boston-Bouve College of 
Human Development Professions. 

You can reach out and further your 
career with Master Degree programs 
that include: 





Master of Education 
* Counseling 

* Consulting Teacher of Reading 
* Curriculum and Instruction 

* Educational Research 

* Human Development 

¢ Rehabilitation 

* Special Education 


Master of Science 

* Counseling Psychology 

* Physical Education 

* Physical Therapy 

* Recreation Management 

* Speech-Language Pathology & - 

Audiology 

Doctoral and non-degree certification 

programs are also available. 


LA 
BOUVE For more information and a free catalog, 
call (617) 437-2708 or write to Boston- 


| @ Northeastern University Bouvé College at the address below. 


Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development Professions 
107 Dockser Hall, Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


‘Northeastern University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action educational institution and employer. 






















Michaels’ linking of faculty to 
curriculum development and 
said they “saw the focus on 
Japan as fitting current 
strengths of the college.” 

SMC is already involved in 
Japanese activities and cultural 
exchanges. For the past 30 years 
3MC_ has participated with 
Japan in the International Stu- 
dent Program, which includes 
intensive English language cur- 


Helping 


by Melissa Dufficy 
Asst. News Editor 


Five St. Michael’s seniors and 
The Rev. Steven Hornat tra- 
veled to New York City during 
Spring Break '86 to help at Cov- 


teen-agers and young children 


with nowhere to go. The seniors - 


that joined this “pilot project,” 
as Hornat described it, were 
Rich Gallerani, Kevin Bernier, 
Mary Cowell, Krystin Hoehl, 
and Cari Ann Spilling. 

Hornat first made contact 
with Covenant House through 
Phillip Spinna, an SMC alum- 
nus, who is vice president for 
finance at Covenant House. The 
resulting trip came at SMC Pres- 
ident Paul Reiss’ encouragement 
in his inaugural speech to reach 
out to the larger community. 

The students’ primary work at 
Covenant House was dealing 
one-to-one with the teen-agers, 
interviewing them, . updating 
their files, and providing them 
with clothing and meals. Hornat 
added that while interviewing 
the kids, they looked to find each 
one's particular needs. He said it 
was an “emotional situation lis- 
tening to the stories of these 
kids.” ; 

When asked what he thought 
drew the students to the trip, 
Hornat answered that they were 
“attempting to define their 
values,” and that it was a “desire 
for spiritual experience,” a 
desire to help others, and also a 
better way for them to find out 
who they are. 

Hoehl described her goal as 
understanding “myself” better 
through the lives of others.” 

Gallerani added, ‘I have a 
great need to help people.” 

The students were well 
received by those at Covenant 
House, and were given access to 
many residents that Covenant 
House workers were not. Hor- 
nat said the workers there went 
out of their way to help the stu- 
dents interact with the residents 
so that they could learn. 


enant House for a week. Coven- 





riculum. SMC also has a mas- 
ter’s degree program in the 
teaching of the English lan- 
guage. As a result, SMC has 
more than 600 alumni in Japan, 
most of whom are Japanese citi- 
zens. 

St. Michael’s sister school in 
Japan, Seibo College in Kyoto, is 
among several Japanese schools 
which send students to SMC for 
English language study. 


teens in 


Each student had a special 
group of teens to work with. 
Spilling was in specia. contact 
with teen-age mothers and their 
children, while Hoeh! took care 
of teen-age girls. Hornat and 
Cowell saw to the younger boys 
while Gallerani 






of verbal aggression at first. He 
said he had to “gain their respect 
‘on their level.” It took about 
three days, but finally, he said, 
the boys decided, “Okay, you can 
trust this guy; this guy’s all 
right.” 


Hoehl said she was “afraid at 
first...because you know there’s 
something that alienates you 
from them, but deep inside we're 


and Bernier _ 


all very similar.” She sad she 
could not help but overcorne the haa 
fear. The children had a tough oF 
exterior, but inside, she said, ; 
they were “loving, sensitive, 
vulnerable.” 

Hornat said, “Each of us had 


one or two that we worked indi- 
: : : if 
vidually with, special cases.’ He 








To Sepeke—of his ‘own -expericiice a 


with a 16-year-old buy who had 
been thrown out of his house 
and had been addicted to drugs 
since the age of 13. The boy hada — 
kidney ailment, and Hornat 
tried to find a place that would 
treat the boy. When the teen was ry 
finally placed in a detoxification * 


cont. on p. 7 





Covenant House volunteers Kevin Bernier, Cari Ann Spilling, 
Kristen Hoehl, Fr. Steve Hornat, Mary Cowell. 
Courtesy of Fr. Stephen Hornat 
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‘ollege Faculty Convocation will 
take place on or near Sept. 29. 
‘the Feast of St. Michael. Accord- 
‘ing to information released by 
Academic Dean Ronald Provost, 
this event will promote and rec- 
ognize “high standards of teach- 
ing, scholarship, artistic work 
and community service.” 


The event is being organizea 
by Provost's office and Adrian 
Languasco, head of a special 
committee in charge of the con- 
vocation. 

The convocation “will be a 
formal occasion,” as dictated by 
the dean’s release, and will com- 
mence in the early afternoon and 
continue throughout the day, 
with a lecture on a topic of inter- 
est to faculty and students, and a 
liturgical observance following. 

Faculty.awards will include an 


ard for excellence in teaching, 
excellence in scholarship and 
artistic achievement, and excel- 
lence in community service. 
There will also be Pro Merito 
citations awarded to faculty 
members celebrating their 25th 
anniversary of service to the col- 
lege. Finally, “Emeritus status 
will be awarded to retired 
members of the faculty for their 
distinguished careers as teachers 
and scholars of this college,” 
stated the dean’s release. 


SMC not to divest 


; by Richard Pesce 
News Editor 


In the April 21 edition of 
Newsweek, the magazine called 
the drive to divest “the most 
passionate crusade on American 
campuses since the movement 
‘to end the Vietnam War.” 
_ The Rev. Edward Mahoney 
said that as far as he knows, St. 
Michael's College has less thana 
million dollars invested in com- 
panies doing business in South 
Africa. In a faculty meeting on 
“April 16, the SMC faculty voted 
‘to deal with this by following 
what is known as the Sullivan 
Principle as one of its principles. 
_ This was not a unanimous 
vote though, and there may be a 
‘list of the minority voters att- 
ached to the proposal. 
_ The Sullivan Principle says 
ere will be equal opportunity 
oyment at any U.S. com- 
South Africa. Mahoney 
The companies are asked 












companies are being asked 
romote an anti-apartheid 
itude.” This principle was 
leveloped by a black minister 


[are 
: i is 
; 
i. 


re equal pay for equal work. — 


named Sullivan and was started 
in 1977. As of this time 178 col- 
leges and universities have sub- 
scribed to this principle. 

“The Sullivan Principle is a 
way to overcome some of the 
effects of the apartheid system 
economically,” said Terrence 
Tilley, assistant professor of 
religious studies. 

Tilley said that when dealing 
with apartheid, American peo- 
ple have three options: 

1. Do nothing, and keep invest- 
ing. 

2. Continue to invest, but only 
in companies that will act to 
help the situation in South 
Africa. 

3. Invest only incompanies that 
are socially and morally involved 
with the abolishment of apar- 
theid. This is, in other words, 
total divestment. 


Tilley said that there is an 
organization called the ‘Associa- 


tion of American Catholic Col- 
leges.and Universities.’ “If these 


colleges were to work on a joint 


approach with this organization, © 


it would make a stronger state- 
ment against avartheid,” he said. 


Morgan Gray said, “I don’t 
think divestment will help the 
apartheid situation.” Gray said if 
we were to divest totally the 
blacks would be the first to lose 
their jobs. Gray said, “If a major- 
ity of the countries doing busi- 
ness in South Africa were to 
divest, it could help the 
situation.” 

Tilley said when choosing 
between the Sullivan Plan and 
total divestment, “I just don’t 
know. There were reasonable 
and intelligent people on both 
sides of the vote. It’s a real judg- 
ment call.” 
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YAMAHA A-420 





A tight budget doesn’t mean that you can’t enjoy exciting music. 
Yamaha has considered the options'and developed a reasona- 











bly-priced amplifier. It has all the basic features to bulld a 
dependable sound system. For example, THE YAMAHA A420 
delivers 50 watts/channel RMS power at .01% THD. In addition, 
The YAMAHA A420 employs a low noise FET Input phono 
equalizer, a direct MC cartridge input, and a continuously varla- 
ble loudness control. YAMAHA A420...an amplifier that makes 
every dollar count. 


Now on Sale $199.00 


« Essex Jct. (next to Burger King) 878-5368 ; 
* 42 Church Street, Burlington - 52 State Street, Montpelier 
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For the excellence in teaching 
award, the dean's office is asking 
for nominations from students. 
“We're really hoping the stu- 
dents will participate,” said Pro- 
vost. He asked that the students 
include the name of the faculty 
member, as well as a few 
thoughtful paragraphs for their 
records for the nominations. 
The nominations by students are 
due before the end of this aca- 
demic year. The faculty may 
nominate faculty members for 
























all three aw arids 

‘he idea for faculty convoca- 
tions started as far back as five 
years ago when the Committee 
for Professional Growth, a 
faculty committee, recognized 
the importance to recognize 
“accomplishments and high lev- 
els of achievement” among the 
faculty, Provost said. The idea 
had been put aside but was resur- 
rected this year with Reiss’ 
approval. 





Warm weather and clear skies set the mood for P-Day ‘86. 





Design by Dave Davoren 


Covenant House ons cont. from p. 6 


pro,gram, Hornat and the other 
students “kind of adopted him” 
and now write to him and 
encourage him through the pro-, 
gram because he has noone else, 
Hornat said. 

Gallerani said that after hear- 
ing some of the heartbreaking 
stories from some of the teen- 
agers, he wondered how society 
could allow this to happen, espe- 
cially when it is “right outside 
our front door.” 

Hornat said the program 
would continue every spring 
break because of this year’s posi- 
tive experience. Forty students 
applied to go this year, and Hor- 
nat hopes that the interest will 


continue. He suggested that stu- 


. dents wait until they are at least 


21 to participate in the program 
because he thitks,eople “under 
21 alter the experience.” He 
added that they are not of legal 
age to be in contact with the 
Covenant House residents on 
the floors, and this detracts from 
the experience. 

Hoeh! said the trip was an 
“intense growing experience.” 
Gallerani said, “We all went 
down [to Covenant House] with 
the grand illusions of changing 
this place.” He said, “In the final 
analysis, the only thing that 
changed was us.” 





Bob Hope knows just 
how much Red Cross 
helps veterans. 


“If you're a veteran, the 
rules and regs that affect your 
benefits can sometimes be 
baffling. Where to tum for 
help? 

“Try Red Cross. Yes, the 
Red Cross. 

“Last year, American Red 
Cross helped tens of thousands 
of former servicemen and their 
families get their educational. 
disability, insurance and 
medical benefits. 








A Pubic Service of This Newspaper Ag] 
& The Advertising Council Gux 


“Red Cross also helps many 
veterans upgrade their military 
discharges... and that holds the 
key to getting a job. Just last 
year, Red Cross represented 
more than 2100 veterans before 
discharge review boards. 

“And discharge review for 
an additional 6046 veterans ts 
in process 

“Giving a hand to veterans Is 
another powerful reason for us 
to help keep Red Cross ready. 

“Lend a hand.” 
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Epilepsy: a disorder not a disease 





by Bill Anderson 


The crowd watched in fasci- 
nation and fright as the pretty 
teen-ager bounced about uncon- 
trollably on the pavement. A 
distorted look on her face, her 
long hair tangled around her 
neck, the terrified girl stared 
vacantly into space until her 
eyeballs began to roll about 
rapidly within her eyesockets. 
The crowd moved back as the 
confused girl finally surren- 
dered her muscle spasms to all- 
out convulsions. And then as 
soon as it began, the seizure 
ended, and the girl lay motion- 
less on the pavement with tears 
running down her cheeks. 

The people in the crowd 
argued amongst themselves 
about the strange happening. 
Was the girl on a bad acid trip? 
Was she possessed by the devil? 
Maybe she was some lunatic 
who escaped from an asylum or 
possibly the victim of a very rare 
disease. Finally, a middle-aged 
school teacher emerged from 
the crowd and removed from 
the crying girl’s wrist a shiny 
medic-alert bracelet. Engraved 
in silver was the answer to the 
crowd’s question: “I have epi- 
lepsy, and I experience seizures. 
In case of emergency, call...” 


Contrary to popular belief, 
epilepsy is not a disease but a 
brain disorder. There are 20 dif- 
ferent kinds of epileptic seizure 
disorders. Epilepsy has no sin- 
gle cause. It may be caused by 
any number of conditions that 
injure or affect the function of 
the brain. Many cases can be 
prevented, and some can even 
be cured. The disorder can affect 
anyone, at any age, at any time. 

Epilepsy has many forms, 
ranging from massive convul- 
sions to momentary lapses of 
attention, marked only by a 
blink of random movement. 

Generally, a person with epi- 
lepsy is in excellent health, 
except when a seizure occurs. 
Epilepsy is an episodic disabil- 
ity, and for the most part, seiz- 
ures are brief and infrequent. 
Having a seizure is the outward 
sign that the electrical system 
controlling the brain is not 
working properly. For a minute 
or so it produces a disorderly 
discharge of electrical impulses 
which may affect just one area of 
the brain or sweep through the 
whole brain and disrupt all 
physical and mental processes. 

The result may be a convul- 
sion, a brief stare, a period of 
confusion, uncontrolled move- 
ments, muscle spasms, auto- 


matic behavior or sudden falls. 
Between seizures, most people 
with epilepsy are perfectly nor- 
mal and healthy. 

Today epilepsy can usually be 
treated successfully with regular 
use of seizure-prevention medi- 
cation, thus permitting many 
individuals to lead normal lives. 
To be effective, this treatment, 
like any other, requires the 
active cooperation of the 
patient. 

Epilepsy can carry with it a 
host of psychological and social 
problems: misunderstanding 
and rejection by family and 
friends, inability to get a job, 
insecurity, anger and frustra- 
tion. For many victims, these 
are more difficult to handle than 
the actual seizure problem 
itself. 

The Epilepsy Association of 
Vermont, located in Rutland, 
provides information and sup- 
port for those coping with the 
disorder. The association, affil- 
iated with the Epilepsy Founda- 
tion of America, provides health 
services for more than 700 
clients with epilepsy and is the 
largest agency for epilepsy in 
Vermont. 

“We provide information, 
make referrals to physicians and 
agencies, and sponsor school 





alert programs. Our staff is well 
equipped with professionals in 
service training to work with 
employees, and we offer a mem- 
bership program including 
reduced rates for medication 
prescriptions,” explained Audry 
Butler, executive director for 
eight years of the Epilepsy 
Association of Vermont. “I have 
a background in social work and 
public relations, and I have 
plenty of energy, so when I saw 
the opening for this position, I 
went for it,’ Butler said. 

The association consists of a. 
board of directors on which 
serve 33 Vermont residents. 
Other association members 
comprise a professional advi- 
sory board which consists of 
medical consultants to the 
agency, neurologists, physicians 
and a speaker bureau constantly 
informing people about epi- 
lepsy and possible treatments. 

As a member of the Epilepsy 
Foundation of America, the Epi- 
lepsy Association of Vermont 
provides programs on radio and 
television to inform the public 
about epilepsy. The association 
recently held public auctions 
sponsored by five radio stations: 
WHWB Rutland, WVMT Col- 
chester, WKBI Brattleboro, 
WSKI Montpelier, and the new 


An alternative to draft compliance... 


by Mary E. Murphy 


Peace, confronts and challenges 
Americans with the reality that 
peace is a choice. For most 
American males, conscription 
to the military has been a matter 
of habit, not a conscious deci- 
‘sion that has been well 
informed. Kohn opens our eyes 
to the powerful historic image 
of individuals who have in fact 
chosen “No,” to the military 
draft. 
Jacob Wortsman, a socialist 
objector, bluntly informed the 
officers at his court-martial: 







TEST © 
YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Q: How many of the people who died of lung 
cancer last year were smokers? 

A. 25% 

B. 40% 

C. 60% 

D. 80% 


QUITTING. IT COULD BE 
HE TEST OF YOUR LIFE. 


‘I cannot accept military ser- 
ie eR aase : ice vin _anv.canacity or _nerform Igiled ~Fer,P 
Steve Kohn’s book, Jasled For 


sion... We cannot propagate our 
ideas by killing those who do not 
agree with us and by cowing a 


nation into submission... I 


remain firm by my conviction 
and will suffer any length of 
incarceration and any amount of 
persecution in preference to sub- 
mitting to a violation of my prin- 
ciples.’ 

(Jasled For Peace. p. 26) 


We have done a great injustice 
to the youth of this country in 
only telling them half of the 
story with regards to the mil- 
itary draft. As Kohn points out, 








high 


of draft 
country. 


resistance in 


Young men today do not per- 


ceive peace as a choice. Rather, 
they perceive military enlist- 
ment as the only path that one 
may seek. This is both mislead- 
ing and unfair. Any 18-year-old 
who registers for the draft 
should realize both sides of the 
story. We owe them Kohn’s his- 


“Prior to the publication ‘of toric documentation of individu- 


ra inci GHG" RAVE UES Peace. Their 
to appear.” Indeed, in terms of 
school curriculum. and 
offerings, we have indeed taught 
a great deal by not teaching any- 
thing with regards to the history 
this 


story, as offered by Kohn, is not 
simply a story of despair, but a 
creative story whose energies 
are still with us, and provide us 
with a bright and fruitful possi- 
bility of peace for the future. 
In a concise 143 pages, Kohn 
outlines the historic and philo- 
sophical development of draft 
resistance in this country. He 
brings to light both the failures 
and successes of individuals who 
have made the difficult decision 
to abide by their beliefs and con- 
victions, and exercise the right 
of freedom of conscience so 


Canadian Brass plays at 


by Diane Marty 
Asst. Features Editor 


On April 29, at 8 p.m., the 
Canadian Brass will perform at 
the Flynn Theater for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

The Canadian Brass is made 
up of five first-rate musicians: 
Frederic Mills and Ronald 
Romm (trumpets), Martin 
Hackleman (French horn), 
Eugene Watts (trombone), and 
Charles Daellenbach (tuba). 

The band’s repertoire 
includes the classical works of 
Bach, Handel, Purcell, Vivaldi, 
and Debussy, along with the 
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edition of WHNV White River | 
Junction. The proceeds for the ' 
biddings went to The Epilepsy | 
Association for continual fund- 
ing of the many services | 
provided. 
“April 14 was officially | 
declared Epilepsy Day in the | 
Barre-Montpelier area,” said 
Butler. Volunteers in the region 
came to the assistance of the | 
association to further public | 
understanding of epilepsy. “We | 
were excited to get some extra | 
help,” Butler said. : 1 
Having epilepsy complicates | 
life and frequently lowers the > 
confidence level of the victim 
who feels alone with his or her | 
problem. But there are ways to | 
minimize its effects, ways to — 
improve chances of success in 
life situations and experiences. 
Thousands of people have 
learned to cope effectively with | 
epilepsy. This process can begin | 
in any one of the related agen- | 
cies across the country. 
The Epilepsy Association of 
Vermont offers assistance to 
individuals concerned about 
epilepsy in Vermont. For more 
information, write to the Epi- 
lepsy Association of Vermont, 
76 South Street, Rutland, Ver-. 
mont, 05701, or call (802) eet 
1686. pe | 





































valued in this country. 
struggles, as presented by 


~~ Nave a lot to teach us of y 


It is springtime ag 
tive Service posters are m: 
their way into the halls 6 
secondary schools. Kohn’s bo 
challenges us not to allow our 
young men to blindly walk down 
the halls of military conscrip-. 


tion. The history of draft resis-. 


ters reminds each of them that 


whatever they decide, they are | 
making a choice. And, contrary | 


to what may have been believed 
in the past, there are histories to 


| 
| 





both sides of that choice — not 


only the glorious war stories, but. | 





ragtime hits of Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton and Scott Joplin. Their 
scope of music also includes the 
jazz of Fats Waller and the 
avant-garde works by Lukas 
Foss, John Beckwith, Michael 
Colgrass and Peter Schickele. 
The Canadian Brass puts on 
more than a concert; they bring 
comedy into their work and 
allow the audience to have a 
good time. As Daellenbach, the 
tuba player, put it, “It’s impor- 
tant to us that the people get 
involved in the music. We feel 


responsible to see that the’ 


audience has fun. A good per- 
formance isn’t enough — peo- 
ple have to go out feeling 
happy.” 

The Canadian Brass have put 
out 15 albums, their latest, 
“Canadian Brass Live,” has just 
been released. This band was 
the first Western. musical 
ensemble to cross the Chinese 
border in 1977 when they 
toured the People’s Republic of 


the glorione crories of Peace. 


the Flynn 


China in a cultural exchange | 


program. They have also per- 
formed in such countries as 
Japan, Saudi Arabia and the 
Soviet Union. 
They have played along with 
most of the major orchestras in 
Detroit, Denver, Pittsburgh, 
and along with the New York 
Pops, the Philadelphia Pops and 
the Boston Pops with John Wil- 
liams. 


# The Canadian Brass have also 4 


appeared on many TV shows 


including the “Today Show,” — 


“Sesame Street,” the Bravo TV 


cable network, and the “Tonight 


Show” with Johnny Carson. 
Roy Guenther of the 

Washington Post said, “This 

quintet of artists created an 


in which laughter freely 
mingled with gasps of. 
amazement.” . 


For ticket information, call 


the Flynn Theater Box Office at — 


86-FLYNN. 
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atmosphere of total enjoyment 
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even the “Munsters Theme.” 


a “a “Let’s Bury Bob,” 


} Broccoll rocks the 
_Rathskeller 


by Dave Davoren 
Music Reviewer 


It doesn’t happen all that often, but April 20 saw a local band 
Ay get a chance to capture the musical ears of St. Michael’s. Scream- 
_ ing Broccoli, yes that really is their name, played for a throng of 
_ Springsteen and Grateful Dead maniacs at the Rathskeller, and 
_ may have made a dent in tastes of those ears. 

Broccoli; a trio consisting of Steve Flemer on bass guitar, Kirk 
_ Flanagan on guitar and Joe Paul Slaby on drums entertained for 
almost two-and-one-half-hours drawing on a host of original 
a _ songs and some inspired covers including the nuclear war version 
of the Beatle’s “Eleanor Rigby,” the surf classic ieee and 


_ While the group gained a level of audience familiarity with the 
ers, their real strength lies in their own work. Broccoli com- , 
vi owe raw energy of garage rock and their own brand silliness 
up with such inspired works as “I Made Love to a ~ 
“Get Back Up Again,” 





eis by Dave Davoren 


and “Guard 


Pin case you haven't guessed by now, these residents of Burling- 
“ton aim to. tickle your funnybone, and if that doesn’t work they’ll 
e knock your ear drums for a loop. But which ever one happens to 
_ you, one thing will be sure by the end of their show: you will have 
seen some Burlington's finest garage bands. 


_ Wind and Jazz groups 


end successful season 


by Bill Anderson 
Defender Staff 


This year has been a sequence 
of impressive concerts for The 
Wind and Jazz Ensemble at St. 
_ Michael's. The members of the 
group, whose number ranges 
between 40 and 45 depending on 
_ the show, built upon an already 
respectable reputation. 

“This year was different from 
last year. It was more challeng- 
ing for me,” explained sopho- 
: more bassoon player Karen 
BS Hanna. Hanna began playing 

flute in the ensemble last year 
_ and decided to switch to the bas- 
‘soon over the summer. “I’ve 
_ been playing the flute since 
fourth grade,” said Hanna, “and 
_ I heard someone play a tune on 
_ the bassoon last year and decided 
_ to give it a try.” Hanna still con- 
tinues to play the flute during 
her spare time. She takes bas- 
soon lessons at the University of 

Vermont and plays the instru- 
_ ment in the ensemble after only 
a summer's practice. 

This year’s first concert was 
held in September at Ross Sport 
Center in honor of the inaugura- 
tion of president Reiss. During 
October the ensemble gathered 
at McCarthy Arts Center for the 

Homecoming concert. As 
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requested by the Rev. Mike Cro- 
nogue, the group of musicians 


played during a special mass in 
December. 


The main event of the year 
took place off campus on March 
13-16 as the St. Michael’s Wind 
and Jazz Ensemble went touring. 
They started with The Parker 
House in Boston, traveled to 
Garden City, Long Island, and 
concluded with the concert in 
Saddle City, New Jersey. The 
Young musicians faced a few 
obstacles during the trip. The 
group was delayed in Boston and 
missed the opening mass in 
Long Island. Even more upset- 
ting was the burglary of items in 
thejr touring bus in New Jersey. 
Fortunately, the ensemble was 
well equipped with talented 
musicians and the tour was an 
overall success. 
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Band’s reviews vary 


by Sharon K. Gaudin 


The Ramones, personifying 
the punk image with their high 
energy, slam-em-down rock ’n’ 
roll, performed at St. Michael’s 
P-Day on Saturday and got 
mixed reviews. As Brian Sar- 
dinskas commented, either you 
were with the group up front 
who “really liked them or you 


backed off at least a hundred it,” 


yards.” 

Being part of The Ramone’s 
following, Christine Swenson 
said, “They were great!” When 
asked about their reputation as a 
punk band, she responded, “Vio- 
lence is just the way they are.” 

Tracy Desjardin agreed. “If 
you dance and do what you want 
to do, they're a good outlet for 
frustration,’ she said. 

Carol Adams exclaimed, 
“They were so nice!” She was 
lucky enough to get Dee Dee’s 
autograph on her shorts, a kiss 


on the lips, and her picture taken 
with them. She even added that 

“it was the best experience of my ° 
entire life.” 


mented that they ‘ ‘normally play 
or an hour and 15 minutes,” but, 
“if everybody would have been 


Not being quite so er. thusiastic into it they would have played an 


many students were disap- 
pointed that The Ramones did 
not play longer than their hour- 
long set. Tom Hanna said, “It's a 
shame it ended so early.” The 
Ramones “were willing to play 
longer but the crowd wasn’t into 
Hanna said. 

Sardinskas, however, said he 
was not satisfied, and added that 
maybe the “crowd was out of it,” 
But, he said of The Ramones, 
“They're here for us.” Like 
many, he said he thought the 
group was “too extreme hard- 
core for a conservative college, 
and they played like they wanted 
to get it over with.” 

John Markovich, The Ramones’ 
sound technician for 10 years, 
agreed to an interview after The 
Ramones refused one that was 


~ Original punkers, The Ramones; still the same after all these years. 





previously arranged. He com- 


encore.” He agreed that The 
Ramone are “used to a heavy 
crowd, more hard-core.” 

However, he also said that 
The Ramones “really like play- 
ing tor colleges because there are 
people from so many different 
parts of the country.” Through 
the years, “The audiences have 
actually gotten better because 
[punk rock] is a more fad,” Mar- 
kovich said. 

When asked if he thought 
there were any drastic changes 
for The Ramones coming up, he 
replied that, “The sound, the 
beat, and the energy will change 
for each drummer, but The 
Ramones will always be The 
Ramones.” 

So for good reviews or bad, as 
the group said in Rolling Stone, 
“We play rock and roll.” _ 


Gustesy of Sire Revords 


Winter blues begin to melt, 
Spring fever takes over 


by Diane Marty 
Asst. Features Editor 

What ever happened to win- 
ter? Wasn't it here before eve- 
ryone left for Easter? It seems as 
if spring sneaked up on us this 
fear. 

All of a sudden the snow was 
gone and the green grass reap- 
peared. What about that snow’ 
mound near the science - hall 
which brave people climbed on 
their way to classes. Have you 
noticed the two big bushes 
which had been covered by the 
snow mound? People had been 
walking by them all winter, 
unaware they existed. 

It seems like most people do 
not mind that the snow has left. 
The quad is full of students with 
spiing fever, playing hacki-sac, 
Frisbee, tossing a football or 
baseball and there are even peo- 
ple out there trying to bring 
back their, tans. The railroad 
tracks are full of students mil- 
ling around and~enjoying the 
nice weather. And best of all, it 
stays light longer — more time 
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to play. 


The grounds keepers are out 
repairing the campus from the 
harsh winter, raking up the dead‘ 
grass and reviving bushes and 
trees that spent the winter as 
snow mounds. The grounds 
themselves look happy that the 
snow has left. Flowers have 
even started to break through in 
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SUNBRIGHT 


» Valet Service for Professionals 
with Limited Time 

e Carpeted Lounge with Restaurant 
and Video Games 

e Full Service Dry Cleaning 


e Hostess on Dut} @ Free Parking 
Open 7 days a week 7 am-11 pm 


L 2 TRADE ® BUY *§ 
TRADERMAN 
New and used EVERYTHING! 


50% Money back guarantee to all students on 
purchases returned in same condition. 


1 Intervale Ave. Burlington 864-0540 


front of the chapel. 

On nice days the library is 
almost deserted. Comments 
like, “How can you go to. the 
library on such a nice day?” and, 
“I can’t get anything done in the 
library today. It’s too nice out,” 
start to circulate. But remember 
kids, finals are in just a week and 
you don’t get credit for your tan. 
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Men split week 1-1 


by Pat McGrail 
Sports Staff 


_ The St. Michael's men’s 
lacrosse team continued their 
winning ways last Monday by 
trouncing Castleton State Col- 
lege, 14-4. 

It was no contest right from 
the opening face-off as the 
Knights controlled both the 
ends of the field throughout the 


game. 
As has been the case for most 
of the year, Ray Roch and Sean 
Fitzgerald led the scoring attack 
for the 4-2 Knights as they net- 
ted four goals apiece. 
_ Other scorers for the Knights 
included Kurt Prouty, John 
Todd, Rob Phelan, Paul Craco, 
Ken O’Brien and Mike riddell 
with one tally apiece. 

The 14 goals by the Knights 
would indicate a game that was 
dominated by offense, but such 
was mot the case. The St. 

Michael's defensive unit led by 
sophomore Steve Mercik kept 
the Spartans away from goalies 
Rob Larson and Rich Kelley for 
most of the game; as only 13 
shots were taken at the SMC’s 











os 


The Purple Knights lost to the Catamounts 21-4 last Thursday. 


duo of net minders. Lamson 
posted three of the saves while 
Kelley had six during his second 
half stint. 

The Knight’s winning ways 
came to an abrupt end Thursday 
afternoon as they were upended 
by their crosstown rivals, the 
UVM Catamounts. The final 
score was 22-4. 

The Knights knew they had 
their work cut out for them as 
the Catamounts were ranked 8th 


in New England Division I by a ° 


recent poll distributed by Brine. 

For all practical purposes the 
game was over before St. 
Michael's even got on she board 
as the Cats jumped out to an 
early 10-0 lead. 

Even down by 19 goals the 
Knights refused to give up. At 
5:45 of the second quarter, Phe- 
lan stt up Riddell. With Phelan 
in front of the net and no place 
to go he spotted Riddell coming 
from behind the net and fired 
him a perfect pass which Riddell 
netted for the first goal of the 
game for the Knights. 

UVM then tallied twice more 
before the Knights got on the 
board again. Roch then set up 
Phelan with a picture perfeé 


pass on a break away for the 
Knight's second goal. Moments 
later, O’Brien set up Prouty on a 
set play in front of the net. 

The third quarter ended with 
the score 15-3 and it seemed that 
the defensive unit had pulled 
together like they had all season. 
The Cats being proved to be too 
much for the Knights as UVM 
pumped home seven more goals 
inthe final 15 minutes for their 
total of 21. 

Freshman, Andy Kuzco, 
closed out the scoring for SMC as 
once again Riddell was involved 


in the offense with a pass from - 


behind the net to an open Kuzco 
out in. front. 

With the loss to UVM the 
Knights’ record fell to 4-3 with 
three games remaining. 


Ice hockey 
Awards 
Announced 


Jay Bellissimo the all-time 
leading scorer for the Purple 
Knights with 108 total career 
‘points was named “The Most 
Valuable Player” at this year’s 
end-of-the-season ‘ice hockey 
banquet. 


Berno had 98 career points. Bel- 


‘teammates as a co-captain for 
the 1986-87 team with defense- 
man Eric Rutz. 

The Dr. Edward Henry 
Award honoring, “The Most 
Athletically and Academically 
Dedicated Student,’ was shared 
with two seniors, Matt Higgins 
and Pat Williams. 
posted a 6-33-39 point total. 
Williams, center was the second 
leading scorer. for the team. 

He finished with 37-48-85 
career points. 

Senior Bill Skinner was the 
recipient of the ‘Most 
Improved: Player”: award. He 
scored 70 percent of his career 
totals during his senior year, 


{| ending off with 17-16-33. 





Bellissimo, a junior wing. 
' broke the previous scoring mark 
. of last year’s captain Bob Berno. 


lissimo was also chosen by his 


Higgins 


The Sporting Life 












Scott Fletcher 


Scandalous solutions 


In the few months just past, two of the four major team sports 
were rocked with major drug scandals. The National Basketball 
Association suspended former New Jersey Nets guard Micheal 


Ray Richardson for his third drug offense. Commissioner of — 


Baseball Peter Ueberroth handed out heavy “fines” left and right 
to some of the game’s stars for their involvement in the Pitts- 
burgh trials of a year ago. A 
The interesting aspect of these two incidents is how the two 
sports handled what is basically the same problem. The NBA has 
had an established drug policy for several years now, and Richard- 


son was not the first player banished from the league for multiple — 


offenses. John Drew, a former member of the Utah Jazz, was 
suspended after three offenses, and has since begun a comeback in 
the Continental Basketball Association, a minor league. 


The NBA policy allows the player several chances. After the | 


initial offense, a player is counseled in a drug-rehabilitation 
center. Upon completion of the program, he is allowed to rejoin 
his team. : : 
After the second offense, the team shows a little more concern. 
The player may spend a longer period of time in the rehab center. 


He will be reintroduced to the public at a press conference, both | 
he and the team’s general manager are all smiles. “The problem is | 


behind me now,” he'll say and “I’m ready to get on with my life.” 


Ah ha, but just to make sure, we're going to have you fill this little S 


bottle once in a while, just to let everybody know you're doing all 
right. 


The third (and final) offense is not discovered through the - 


urine sample, at first. Usually, the player will miss a plane or a 
‘practice, without a valid excuse. This was the case with Richard- 
son, he went into hibernation for a few days, was found, tested 
and booted. If he had not missed practice, would his continued 
abuse been discovered? Ba 


Does the NBA give its players too many chances? Would you ie 
invite a twice-convicted killer to your house for dinner? The | 
parallel may be a bit extreme, but the point is that the NBA |_ 


invites the second and third offenses. 


While the NBA’s policy has been established, Ueberroth is. | 
blazing new trails in his sport. He punished admitted drug abus- | _ 
ers by docking 10 percent of their yearly salary and requesting 100 | 


hours of “community service” which amounts to making 


speeches at high schools about the problems of drug abuse. In , seh 


lesser cases, the punishment was 5 percent of the salary and 50 
hours of community service. 


The Players Association balked at the idea, because also 


included in the punishment was a clause that provided for the 
random testing of these players for the rest of their careers. What. 


these penalties amount to is a fine, larger than usual, yes, but still. |. 


only a fine, and a few off-season banquets. How much isa 10 | — 


percent fine going to hurt a guy who makes $1.5 million? Eventu- | — 


ally, all the players in question agreed to Ueberroth’s terms, 
realizing that they were getting off very - easily. = 

Is there a solution in sight? Perhaps not. But what is the only 
major team sport that has not been ripped by drug scandals in the 
past few years? Hockey. Why? Because National Hockey League 
Commissioner John Ziegler threatens lifetime banishment from 
the league for a major drug offense. That is after one major 
offense, not three. 





Women’s lacrosse lose first to Middlebury 16-7 Be 


by Kevin Flaherty 
Sports Staff 


Although the Purple Knight's 
women’s lacrosse lost their first 
game of the season to Middleb- 
ury 16-7, coach Todd Wads- 
worth was pleased wjth his 
team’s effort. ‘““They are 
extremely strong. Last year we 
played them in a scrimmage and 
it was laughter, they had about 
30 goals and we had about three. 
They were ranked eighth in the 
nation last year and I think they 
took us lightly at the beginning 
of the game.” 

The Knight's came out strong 
from the start behind the fast- 
breaking of Pam Downey, but 


they were unable to capitalize on 
their first five shots. Finally 
after four and a half minutes, 
Kacey Connor cut her way 
through a crowd of the home 
team to score. 

Clare Cavanaugh added to the 
lead when she circled the goal 
from left to right and shot past 
the opposing goalie for a 2-0 
lead. But before you could say 
upset, Middlebury’s Megan 
Kemp cut the lead in half. The 
defense was caught off guard 
after their own score and were 
unable to pick Kemp up. 

“Our freshmen played well on 
defense but they were a little 


“young at times,” pointed out 


Wadsworth. Sallie Bryan evened 
the score at two all at-the 14:50. 


mark. Two passes and 18 
seconds later Middlebury had 
the lead 3-2. 

Middlebury didn’t stop there, 
though. After a great save by 
SMC goalie Lisa Kendall, Mid- 
dlebury’s Josie Richmond was on 
the receiving end of some great 
ball movement that upped the 
margin to two. 

Despite a great block by Marie 
Lane, Middlebury added another 
score three minutes later. Mid- 
dlebury continued to expand on 
its lead when Marci Griffith 
snuck behind the defense and 
had only Kendall to beat for the 
score. — é' 

The Knights held the opposi- 
tion for four minutes but were 
unable to score themselves. 


Then, despite assistant coach 
John Carvellas’ yelling, “who has 
number nine?”, the yells were 
never heard and Middlebury had 
struck again to raise the score to 
7-2. 

After another score by the 


home team, the Knights finally 


broke through for the third goal. 
Once again it was Connor, who 
beat a defense that was in her 
face. Middlebury went on to add 
two more goals to give them a 
10-3 lead at the break. 

After the intermission Mic- 
dlebury picked up where they 
had left off. Two goals at the 


_ 22:47 and 21:01 marks seemed 
like they would wrap up the 


game. 
However, the two goals fired 


up the SMC’s team. “No one was 
dogging it this afternoon. They 


never quit. and everyone gave - 


100 percent,” said Wadsworth. 
Conor began the comeback 


after she took a pass from Dow- 


ney. She waited for an opening 
and when the defense obliged 
she ripped the shot past eve- 
ryone. Determined to score, 
Cavanaugh crashed through 
three defenders and took aim on 
a helpless goalie. The end result 
was another goal and a 12-5 
score. . "Se 





& Michael’ s Sean Seeiy edged by opponents to bring SMC to a 16-4 victory over Vermont Law._ 


Photo by Patrick fe ainBton. : 


Rugby ends with a win 


ae by Jim Dietz 
Sports Staff 
: The men’s rugby team won 
fir rst game last el April 












The key to the victory for St. 
Aichael’s was the play of the 
im and the backs. Tim Kor- 
but a member of the eight man 
scrum unit said, “We did better 
than expected. They were a lot 
bigner than we were, but we 
controlled them and we were 
very pleased with the outcome.” 

SMC kept the pressure on 
Vermont Law by keeping the 
ball inside of the opposition’s 
territory most of the game. 
Lagan said, “We dominated 
them totally in the first half. 
The ball was always in their end 


ot tne field.” 

The first SMC score came 
about half way through the first 
half. With the ball deep in Ver- 
mont Law territory, Hayes 


- made a good 10-yard run, then 


flipped the ball nicely to Lagan 


~ who ran the ensuing 15-yards 


untouched. Hayes made the 
extra point and SMC had a 6-0 
lead. 

St. Michael’s scored minutes 
later. With the ball deep in Ver- 
mont Law territory, Sevigny 
made a brilliant run. He broke 
five tackles and ran 20-yards for 
the score. Hayes’ extra point 
was kicked wide and left a 10- 
point halftime lead. 

The second half had the same 
tough, physical type of play. 
Both teams were hitting each 
other very hard. Lagan said, 
“This game was very physical. I 
still have bruises from it.” This 
half was again dominated by St. 


Michael’s scrum and backs. 
The third Purple Knight 
score came about midway 
through the second half. A 40- 
yard run by Lagan was set up by 
a scrum, John Sweeney. He used 


_his size to open a,huge_hole for. 


Lagan, who then ran the 40- 
yards for the final St. Michael’s 
score. Hayes made his second 
extra point of the afternoon, 
giving them a commanding 16- 
0 lead. 

Vermont Law made a futile 
comeback late in the game to 
make the final score 16-4. 

The St. Michael’s “B” team 
defeated the University of Ver- 
mont “C” team 12-6. This game 
resembled the “A” team’ one. 
SMC’s scrum controlled the 
game, with the ball generally in 
UVM’s territory. 


B team to aid women’s lax 


by John Malatesta 
Sports Staff 


Women’s lacrosse is on the 
upswing at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. Because of an overwhelm- 
ing turnout at tryouts this year, 
Head Coach Todd Wadsworth 
decided to form a “B” team. 
In an effort to generate some 
erest in the sport, Wads- 
th ran a series of clinics this 
This proved to be effective 
ause come tryout day, there 
‘e approximately 35 girls 
ng for 18 positions on the 
n. Though most of the girls 
ed experience, they all had a 
ng interest in the sport and 
ed to play. This is what led 
the formation of the “B” 














Todd didn’t want to discour- 
ze the girls f- mn coming back 
” sa Anne Noone, 
tean. coach. Noone 
ssistant under Wads- 


“I've really enjoyed working 
with the girls. They have all 
picked up the game quickly and 
want to improve,” said Noone. 


The girls who have played other: 


field sports like field hockey or 
soccer seem to adjust.to the 
game much quicker than the 
others.” 

The “B” team schedule. con- 
sists of practice everyday and 
five organized scrimmage 
games. There are two games 
against UVM’s second team, 
two against the Burlington 
Green Mountain Club and one 
against Middlebury. The games 


are officiated by other coaches - 


and official score _ is not 
recorded. 

Missy Jesseman, a forward, 
thinks the program has been 
extremely beneficial to the girls. 
“Most of us have never played 


before, this gives us the oppor- 


tunity to learn the game at our" 


own pace.” Jesseman also had 
strong regard for Noone. Jesse- 


man said, “She (Noone) makes 
the sport enjoyable, she doesn’ t, 
put any added pressures on-us.’ 

Assistant Varsity Coach Jim , 
Carvellas noted, “All the girls” 
have strong athletic ability, all 
they need is to develop the skills ' 
of the game. That is what the’ 

“B” team is far.” 

“The team was very success- 
ful,” said Noone. The “B” team 
will continue as long as girls 
continue to participate. 
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Debby Gavron 


NCAA 1s suffering ‘police dilemma’ 


Lately it appears sports profiles in sections of newspapers and 
sporting magazines have illustrated wrongdoings of people 
involved in college athletics. The NCAA, a 34-year organization, 
is presently backlogged with enforcement cases. This backlog is 
the largest plug the NCAA has come up against in its history. It 
is plagued by a lack of time to prosecute all rules violations, fast, 
effectively and efficiently. 

The time element in this issue must also be addressed with the 
fact that the enforcement division of the NCAA is understaffed 
and under budgeted. It is difficult for the NCAA to give each of 
the many cases the attention it merits. The NCAA has just 


recently increased its staff of investigators to 12 full-time | 


employees from a mere three less than a decade ago. There are 
also 25 part-time employees working for the department. 
Problems stem from the fact that Division II and III schools 
fall under the same jurisdiction as Division I colleges and univer- 
sities do. It is a difficult enough task to keep abreast of the illegal 
recruiting, improper payments to players at schools the size of 
Tulane, Kentucky or Michigan, let alone to enforce the smaller 
colleges such as St. Michael's, Gannon, or Middlebury.: 


Possibly the apple in the Garden of Eden for the NCAA ts the 
press. The press is quick to trumpet cheating, illegal payments, 
illegal booster funding and drug abuse issues of colleges. But, the 
question soon arises, does this in turn help the police of the 
NCAA or hurt them? Sure, the public is made aware of the fact 
that something is going on. But, not very much can be done until 
the proper authorities step in. Is the press bringing the story into 
the bright lights for the right reasons? Or are they egging on the 
public? The NCAA is not spared any time factor in the newspap- 
ers printing stories about John Doe from State-U selling drugs. 
The legwork, as they call it in journalism, is still left up to the 
enforcement division. No stone may go unturned, nothing is 
taken for granted, things are checked and rechecked. As Joseph 
Pulitizer said, “ACCURACY, ACCURACY, ACCURACY.” 

All of that is fine in writing, however, often times the NCAA 
has suffered this dilemma. What was spoken to the press is not 
put on ‘instant replay’ for the NCAA. Here lies an important 
undertaking. What can be done to make them talk again once the 
public has already heard the allegations towards the accused? 

The NCAA says their hands are tied because they cannot issue 


subpoenas. Although this might seem to be.a very effective way_ 


to handle the situation; the NCAA is reluctant to strengthen 
the enforcement division’s previous power. Does this mean that 
people on a whole are willing to take the violations that are 
engulfing our college athletic programs? Or, are there just too 
many incidents to be investigated and not enough qualified 
personnel to conduct the process in the manner it should be? 
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by Debby Gavron 
and 
Scott Fletcher 


A referee’s job is best done 
when no one notices he is there. 
The average college or high 
school official will not get rich as 
a referee and at times they are 
the least popular person on the 
field. Their s is a thankless job, 
the best type of recognition is no 
recognition at all. 

Then why would someone 
subject themselves to this type 
of punishment? The consensus 
appears to be for the love of the 
respective sport they officiate, 
and also to maintain physical 
well-being. 

“The people who make the 
best referees are the ones who 
love the sport and want to make 
a positive contribution,” said Jim 
McWilliams of Essex Junction, a 
soccer referee since 1967: “We 
find that people who are in it 
primarily for the money last 
about two years.” 

Some officials think the phys- 
ical aspect of refereeing is 
important as well. 

“It is a good way to keep in 
shape,” said Paul Trono of Bur- 
lington, a lacrosse and football 
referee for 10 years. “When you 
add up all that running around, it 
constitutes a pretty heavy wor- 
kout.” 

_.For Tony Ellis of Shelburne, 


refereeing offers a pleasant div- 


ersion from everyday life. 

“It helps me get away from 
the everyday,” said Ellis, an ice 
hockey referee for 12 years. “I 





orts 


Refereeing: for the love of sports. 





find it very relaxing. It helps me 
forget about everything else that 
may be on my mind.” 

The dollar amounts them- 
selves are not enough to haok a 
person who is considering 


- becoming an official. The actual 


figures fluctuate from sport to 
sport. 

For a boy’s high school basket- 
ball game, a referee will earn 
about $30 per game. On the col- 
lege level, a Division III game at 
Middlebury earns an official! $62. 
A referee would take home $88 
from a Division II St. Michael's 
game, and for a “low-caliber” 
Division I school such as UVM 
or Dartmouth, the pay jumps to 
$200. For the major Division I 
schools in conferences such as 
the Big East or Atlantic Coast 
Conferences, the money soars to 
$300 to $350 for one game. 

In addition to the fixed rates 
paid on a per game basis, basket- 
ball officials are also reimbursed 
for the money they spend on 
travel: to. and from the game. 
This works out to about 22 cents 
per mile. 

Ice hockey officials receive 
$60 to $90 per game, plus addi- 
tional funds for mileage. These 


figures are based on Division I 


and Division II colleges. 
“Actually, football, basketball 
and ice hockey are considered 
Class 1 sports,” said Ellis. “The 
payment received is compatible 
for each. The pay scale does not 
really change drastically.” 
Lacrosse pays much less than 
these sports, perhaps due to the 
shortness of the season. Colleg 


A referee for 19_years, John Auld, officiated during the UVM- 
SMC battle. Auld is from Montpelier. 


Photo by Patrick Farrington. 











‘Paul Trono officiated at St. Michael’s last Thursday. Trono ha 


been a referee for 10 years and is from Burlington. 


lacrosse referees get about $65 
per game and 20 cents per mile 
for travel. 

Becoming a referee requires a 
little more than just signing up 
with a local association. All offi- 
cials must pass written examina- 
tions on rules and handling 
game situations. Some sports 
have begun incorporating 
“field” exams to evaluate poten- 
tial referees during actual games. 
Veteran referees are also evalu- 
ated on their performance over 
the course of the year. 

“T may do 10 lacrosse games in 
a year due to the shortness of the 
season,’ said John Auld of 
Montpelier, who has done 
lacrosse for 19-years and college 
soccer for 23. “But, we've already 
had four or five meetings to dis- 
cuss rules and problems, and the 
season is only about halfway 
done.” 

“One way of rating referees is 
done by coaches and other refe- 
rees,’ said Darlene Powers of 
Essex Junction, a women’s bas- 
ketball referee for six years. For 
her to become an official, four 
classes were required and an 
exam was taken. A certain score 
on the exam was mandatory as 
well as a floor test during an 
actual game. “This was very 
helpful, you were in actual situa- 
tions.” | 

“The quality of officials is 
more intense,’ said Ellis. “The 
exams that are taken are vigor- 
ous. It is definite testing pro- 
tocol. “Referees do not start out 


~on the college level. You must 


begin at a lower level and from 
there develop the experience 
needed to bectyme an accredited 
referee.” 

Several officials mentioned 
that they have seen their sports 
grow dramatically in the past 
few years. 

“One of the biggest changes is 


‘how soccer has grown in Ver- 


nont,” said McWilliams. “It has 
gotten so that there are not 
enough qualified officials 
around.” 


Randy Viens,a 14-year _ ice 
hockey referee who lives in 
Georgia, VT said the same is 
true for his sport. 

“Hockey has reaily taken off 
in Vermont,’ said Viens. “I 
remember when I started 14- 
years ago, the only place to play 
in Burlington was at UVM. 
Now, there are teams all over 
the place.” 

Others mentioned that the 
skill level of the athletes has 
improved. 

MacKenzie said, “The kids 


nowadays are bigger and better 


players. The overall games has 
become faster.” 

The same is true for the 
women’s. basketball program. 
“The athletes are better shoot- 
ers,’ said Powers. “The game 
has gotten faster.” 

For many referees, becoming 
an official was a way to stay in 
their respective sport. Powers 
said, “I played basketball 
through high school. Refereeing 
lets me keep my hand in the 
action.” 

Ellis is another official who 
played when he was younger and 
wanted to stay with his sport. “I 
wanted to stay involved with 
hockey. I wouldn't have enough 
for coaching so_ refereeing 
worked that out for me.” 

Some referees with families, 
especially those including small 
children, make tremendous sac- 
rifices to officiate games. 

“It’s difficult on the wife at 
times,’ said Trono. “What 
happens is that they almost 
become sports widows.” 

“T try to take them with mea 
few times a year,” said Auld. “If 
I’m sent someplace nice, it works 
out pretty well. You can use 
quite a few game checks in one 
weekend.” 

Most people assume the 
remarks made by coaches, fans 
or players.might intimidate offi- 
cials. The majority of referees 
however, say that the coaches, 
fans, and players have little or no 
influence at all upon game situa- 
tions. 

















“You can’t let them 
you,” said Viens. “You h 
have earplugs i in. Coaches. 
right to criticize, we just 
listen to them.” 

“Coaches are goin 
no matter what,” sai 
zie. “You get used tot 
it comes with expe 
our job to be very s 
unbiased. 


side matters. “Iam calling: 
see professionally, what I 
learned. Obviously, the 
(coaches, fans, players) dor 
know what's really going on 
the court.” aa: 
Bill Klem, a former m: 
league baseball umpire 
enshrined in the Hall of Fa 
summed up the life of a refet 
“In my heart, I never cal 
one wrong.” 15 





The Vermont Soccer Officials — 
Association has a shortage of 
experienced referees to work 
men’s and women’s games on 
the high school and college level. 

“On some days I need 50 to 60 
officials,” said Jim McWilliams 
who assigns referees for several 
Vermont colleges and high 
schools. “What happens is that 
end up using officials who don’t ia: 
have as much experience as we " 
would like.” 

McWilliams indicated hae! 
the Association wants men and > 
women who want to referee 
because they love the sport. 
Those interested in financial 
gain will be disappointed. — | 

The Association’s written 
exam will be given on Wednes- 
day, August 20, at four different | 
locations in Vermont. Anyone x 
interested in obtaining further 
information can contact McWil- 
liams at 36 Alder Brook Ro _ 
Essex Junction, VT 05452. Inte 
ested St. Michael’s students c car 1 
contact Aehie Hee Direct pe 


















